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On 22 June, 168 B.C., at Pydna in southern Macedonia, the Roman army under L. Aemilius 
Paulus completely crushed the forces of Perseus, the last successor of Alexander the Great 
on the throne of Macedonia, and deposed him. Many Greeks had hesitated which side to 
support and now that the war was over the Romans made them pay heavily for their 
wavering. The main state in southern Greece was the Achaean League and from it 1,000 
leading citizens were sent to Rome to face trial. From there they were despatched to 
Etruria, where they remained without any charge being brought against them for seventeen 
years. Only in 150 B.C. were the 300 survivors allowed to return home - 'for the attention of 
Greek undertakers', one eminent Roman cynically remarked. Among these Achaean exiles 
was a young man of about 33 from Megalopolis in Arcadia. His father Lycortas was an 
Achaean statesman and he himself had been cavalry commander of the League in 170/69 
B.C. The young man's name was Polybius and his political career was now in ruins. But his 
misfortune was to be our gain. For out of his exile came one of the greatest Greek histories 
ever written. It describes the rise of Rome, as seen through the eyes of one of her victims. 

Polybius was luckier than his fellow-exiles. He had the good fortune to strike up a friendship 
with P. Scipio Aemilianus, the son of the Roman general Aemilius Paulus, and as his friend 
and tutor he was allowed, exceptionally, to remain in Rome. Polybius soon began to get to 
know Rome from inside and he became more and more impressed by what he saw. Before 
long he had a great idea. Since he could no longer serve Achaea as a statesman, he would 
serve her instead as a historian. His subject was ready to hand. 'Who', he asks, 'is so 
indifferent or so lazy, that he does not want to learn by what means and thanks to what 
kind of constitution the Romans in under 53 years' - that is, from 220 to 167 B.C. - 
'succeeded in bringing the whole inhabited world under their control, an event unique in 
history?' 

Writing his history was to occupy Polybius for the rest of his life, indeed until at 82 he died 
through a fall from his horse. Though Romans were to read it too, Polybius intended it 
primarily for Greeks. It was meant to throw light on this new, irresistible, non-Greek power 
which was by now able to force its will on the Greeks of Greece and Asia Minor, not to 
mention those in Sicily and the West. It seemed essential to Polybius that they should be 
given the plain historical facts of Rome's rise to domination, so that they could take sensible 
decisions when face to face with the Romans. 



Research from the centre 


Polybius' History contained two introductory books covering the First Punic War between 
Rome and Carthage (264-241 B.C.), the savage and cruel war fought by the Carthaginians 
against their own mercenary troops, the long series of wars between Rome and the Gauls, 
and events in Greece and Illyria (modern Albania) during the ten years or so before 220 B.C. 
The main history began then and dealt with the Second Illyrian War, three Macedonian wars 
and the war against Antiochus III of Syria, one of the other great kingdoms of the eastern 
Mediterranean - and, of course, much besides, both in the West and in Greece and the 
Greek East. 

Polybius could probably have found no better place than Rome to pursue his historical 
research. There, in the new World Capital he could meet and talk with a stream of envoys 
who were arriving every year from all over the Greek world. There were also the exiles; and, 
in addition, through his friend Scipio, he was in touch with leading Roman circles. He seems 
also to have had access to public records, for he quotes and comments on the various 
treaties made between Rome and Carthage. Earlier historians could be consulted in the 
library of King Perseus, which Aemilius Paulus had presented to his two sons. But for later 
events he had to question eye-witnesses and other contemporaries. He seems to have been 
very effective in doing this. 

The History was planned to contain 30 books, but we do not know how many had been 
written or published by 150 B.C., when the Greek exiles were allowed home. By that time 
Polybius' horizon had broadened. In 151 B.C. he had accompanied Scipio to Spain and North 
Africa and returned over the Alps in order to investigate Hannibal's route nearly seventy 
years earlier. Soon after his return home he was invited to join the Roman army, which had 
been despatched against Carthage in 149 B.C., as a military specialist. In 146 B.C. he stood 
beside Scipio, now general, and records how the latter wept as he watched the old rival city 
collapse in flames, and quoted two lines from Homer's Iliad: 

'A day shall come when sacred Troy shall perish with Priam and his people' 

- probably in foreboding that Rome might one day suffer the same fate. After the sack of 
Carthage, thanks to Scipio a Roman ship was put at his disposal for a voyage of exploration 
down the west coast of Africa. How far he went is unknown. But with a kind of naive pride 
Polybius now began to speak of himself as having gone one better even than the epic hero, 
Odysseus; for Odysseus, he argued fiercely, never went beyond the Straits of Gibraltar! 



Elder statesmanship 


This voyage came conveniently for Polybius. For Rome had just become involved in war 
against his native land of Achaea and his absence in the Atlantic saved him the 
embarrassment of having to desert either his new friends or his fellow-countrymen. He 
reached Achaea when all was over and the great commercial city of Corinth had, like 
Carthage, gone up in flames. 

Polybius now acted as mediator and elder statesman and won much gratitude in Achaea. 
Many cities set up statues in his honour; and an inscription at the town of Lycosura, quoted 
by Pausanias, the author of a later guide-book to Greece, records that 'Greece would never 
have come to grief, had she obeyed Polybius in all things, and having come to grief she 
found help through him alone.' 

Following the Roman war Achaea was reorganised and Polybius' part in this involved him in 
at least one visit to Rome. But henceforth his home was in Achaea, though he travelled to 
Alexandria in Egypt and to Sardes in Asia Minor and probably joined Scipio in Spain, where 
in 133 B.C. the Romans wiped out the city of Numantia. Later Polybius wrote a monograph 
on this war, no doubt glorifying Scipio. He also made occasional visits to Scipio in Rome, for 
the Roman writer Cicero mentions discussions between Scipio, Polybius and the Greek 
philosopher Panaetius about the Roman constitution. Polybius probably died around 117 
B.C. 

His experiences between 151 and 145 B.C. persuaded Polybius to extend his History to 
include them and at some date he added a further 10 books to the original 30. These 
additional books contain a good deal of praise of Scipio. Some passages read like an obituary 
and were probably written after Scipio's death in 129. The complete work in 40 books 
covered over a hundred years - from 264 to 145 B.C. - a period of vital importance for the 
expansion of Rome. Only about a fifth of the work has survived - books 1-5 complete and 
covering 264 to 217 B.C., much of book 6, and then only fragments of books 7-39; book 40 
was a kind of index and is lost. Fortunately many later writers, including the Sicilian Greek 
historian Diodorus and the Roman historian Livy, both writing under the first Roman 
emperor, Augustus (63 B.C.-A.D.14), drew on Polybius and so we can use him indirectly even 
where his own words are lost. It is no exaggeration to say that without his History our 
knowledge of the rise of Rome to world power would be extremely sketchy and quite 
unreliable. 

The power to control Fortune 


So what kind of a history was it? It certainly contained no stylistic fireworks: Polybius was 
much too down-to-earth for that. But he did attach great importance to getting at the truth. 



'If history is untrue 1 , he writes, 'we are left with nothing but an idle and useless tale'. For 
history had also to be useful. First, it must help statesmen and generals to do their job 
better. This Polybius interpreted very literally. Fie was not content to explain why wars 
broke out and how campaigns were conducted and battles fought. Fie also went into great 
detail over such things as making sure your ladders were long enough when assaulting a 
town (and how to calculate the height of the town walls when you could not get near them); 
or how to send code messages by fire-signalling; or the best kind of palisade (the Romans 
were better at this than the Greeks, he says). 

History should also give moral help to ordinary people in the ups and downs of life. 'The only 
way to learn to bear the disasters fortune inflicts on us with dignity', he remarks at the 
beginning of his History, 'is to be reminded of those of other people'; and that was one of 
the objects of his work. In the main Polybius is a rationalist. Fie scornfully dismisses 
superstitious belief in miracles - the mark, he says, of either a childish mind or a low IQ. 
Elsewhere, however, he applauds the Romans for using superstition to keep the lower 
classes in their place. 

That was perhaps inconsistent. But a much more interesting inconsistency is to be found in 
Polybius' explanation of the rise of Rome to world power. It was widely believed among the 
Greeks of Polybius' age that a great part was played in human affairs by a supernatural 
power called Tyche, Fortune. Fortune was worshipped as a goddess, and though as a 
'rationalist Polybius says that Fortune should only be brought in to explain things which 
have no apparent cause - what we call 'acts of God' - he in fact brings her in at the very 
centre of his History. It was, he says, the hand of Fortune that led the Romans to become 
masters of the world in just over 50 years. Yet elsewhere he explains Roman success in 
purely practical and rational terms. 

Indeed one of his early books. Book 6, of which fortunately a good deal survives, is devoted 
to what he regards as two important causes of that success - the Roman army and the 
Roman constitution. The 24 chapters of Book 6, in which he describes how the Romans 
organised their army and how they constructed their camps, constitutes one of the most 
indispensable sources of our knowledge of the armies that conquered the world. Polybius' 
account is all the more valuable because he was himself a military expert who, unlike many 
later historians such as Livy, fully appreciated a commander's problems. 

But Book 6 is not simply about armies. It also contains a long discussion of the Roman 
constitution of the mid-second century B.C., which Polybius explains as being a mixture of 
kingship, aristocracy and democracy. For a long time Greek thinkers had argued that such a 
'mixed constitution' was the best and most stable possible. Polybius thought that at Rome 
the consuls represented kingship, the Senate aristocracy and the people democracy; and he 



analyses at length how each of the three shared power and how any two acted as a brake 
on the third, if it tried to become too strong. 

Scholars still argue about how far Polybius' view of the Roman constitution makes sense. In 
fact he sometimes seems to recognise that the real weight of power lay with an aristocracy 
of the leading senatorial families. But his sixth book remains the basic source of information 
about the Roman constitution in the second century B.C. and it is a jumping-off point for all 
discussion of the Roman army and the Roman state at that time. 

Why not take a look at his History for yourself? You will find a selection of the most 
interesting and important parts in Polybius: the Rise of the Roman Empire, tr. Ian Scott 
Kilvert (Penguin Classics). 
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